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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
THE LOTHERSDALE FRIENDS IN YORK CASTLE. 


BY SILVANUS THOMPSON. 
Concluded from page 35. 


The poet and the humble Dalesman never 
met after the former was liberated from York 
Castle; but the friendship formed there con- 
tinued uninterrupted till the final summons 
was sent to the aged pilgrim. Whether his 
sun set in brightness, or whether the clouds 
of doubt and despair were permitted to over- 
shadow’ his latter moments, we know not; 
but may we not believe that the message was 
in substance similar to that described in the 
following words by one who had himself 
known the trials of imprisonment,and perse- 
cution for conscience’ sake: 

‘* When days had many of them passed 
away, Mr. Despondency was sent for; for a 
post was come, and brought this message to 
him, ‘ Trembling man, thesé are to summon 
thee to be ready with the King by the next 
Lord’s Day, to shout for joy for thy deliver- 
ance from all thy doubtings.’ ” 

Henry Wormall died on the 21st of 
Eighth month, 1809, aged 74, and was inter- 
red in the little burial-ground adjoining the 
Meeting-house in Lothersdaie. 

The character of Joseph Brown and the 
position which he held were such that this 
sketch of the Lotheradale Friends in York 
Castle would seem incomplete without some 
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further particulars respecting him. The fol- 
fowing brief account is chiefly compiled from 
a memorial of him penned by Joseph Gurney 


Bevan: 


Joseph Brown was born.in Lothersdale, 
and was brought up by his father to follow 
the same occupation as himself, that of a 
mason. He had a good natural capacity, but 
his education was very limited, and he was 
chiefly self-taught. He maintained a wife 
and a large family of children, by the labor- 
ious trade of constructing dry stone fences, 
so common in that and other rocky parts of 
England. He also occupied a small quantity 
of land; but with all his efforts was but 
little or scarcely above want. He wasa man 
generally respected, and about his thirty-first 
year had come forth in the Ministry, with 
the acceptance of his friends. Notwithstand- 
ing his poverty, he was nearly a constant at- 
tender of his Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings,-generally performing the journey on 
foot.. He twice attended the Yearly Meeting 
in London, “where,” says Joseph Gurne 
Bevan, ‘I remember to have observed wi 
pleasure the simplicity of his manners and 
appearance.” 

Though he was much afflicted with infir- 
mity of body (for he labored under a pulmo- 
nary complaint), and various deep exercises, 
both before, during and after his imprison- 
ment, yet he was enabled through all to 
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evince much patience and resignation of 
spirit. In his last illness peace was eminent- 
ly his portion—his sins had gone beforehand 
to judgment; and, through the redeeming 
love of God in Corist Jesus, all fear of death 
was removed. His Jove to his friends seemed 
to abound and overflow; and where peace 
and love take up their abode, it would not be 
an irreverent strain of expressiou to say that 
heaven is begun. He died the 28th of Sixth 
month, 1803, aged about fifty-two years; hav- 
ing been a minister about twenty-one years. 

Though Montgomery was more intimate 
with- Henry Wormall than with Joseph 
Brown, the high estimation in which he held 
the character of the latter is shown in the 
beautiful tribute to his memory which he 
wrote on hearing of Joseph Brown’s decease, 
and which first appeared in print in the col- 
umns of the Sheffield Iris, commenciog with 
the well-known lines: 

“Spirit, leave thine house of clay; 
Lingering Dust, resign thy breath ! 
Spirit, cast thy chains away; 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death !” 


Without going fully in the abstract ques- 
tion of tithes, and leaving altogether un- 
noticed the recent alterations in the law 
eaused by the Commutation Act, it may be 
well to examine into the grounds of ‘our 
Friends’ objection to pay the tithes demanded, 
and to see how far they were justified in thus 
refusing to comply with the requirements of 
the laws of their country. 

Strong as are the precepts of Scripture en- 
joining obedience to rulers, I apprehend no 
one will insist that they are binding or appli- 
cable in cases where the law of the land in- 
terferes with the law of God. On this point 
Scripture furnishes various illustrations. The 

rophet Daniel disregarded the decree of 

arius, by continuing to pray during the thirty 
days within which that act of devotion was 
declared penal. The Three Children of the 
Captivity chose rather to be cast into a burn- 
ing fiery furnace than obey the edict of Neb- 
uchadnezzar and worship the golden image. 
The Apostles Peter and John, when “com- 
manded not to speak at all nor teach in the 
name of Jesus,’ answered the Rulers, 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
bearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye; for we cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” And when ona 
subsequent occasion, being again brought be- 
fore the same tribunal and asked, ‘‘ Did we 
not strictly command you that ye should not 
teach in this name?” Peter and the other 
apostles’ reply was, “ We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 
In strict accordance with the instances just 


quoted, I might refer, if needful, to the ex- 
ample of many of the noble martyrs who, in 
past ages, sealed their testimony with their 
blood; and to numberless instances, in the 
early days of the Society of Friends, when 
the Conventicle Act declared the ordinary 
meetings for worship held by Friends to be 
illegal. 

But, above all these, we have the injunc- 
tion of our Saviour Himself, “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” Here it is 
distinctly intimated that there is a province 
with which Cesar, the impersonation of 
earthly power, must not interfere; and if 
Ceesar oversteps his rightful bounds, and as- 
sumes to himself prerogatives which are God’s 
only, he can no longer, in such circumstances, 
claim that obedience which is his due so long 
as he keeps within his proper province. 

Let us see the application of these remarks 
to the particular case before us, 

The claimant of the tithes in Lothersdale 
was George Markham. But not in his per- 
sonal capacity, as George Markham, could he 
claim them, for he owned not a rood of the 
land. It was only in virtue of his appoint- 
ment as Vicar of Carlton. And whosoever 
the Vicar of Carlton might happen to be— 
no matter whether he was a self denying fol- 
lower of Christ, or a godless unbeliever living 
a life of practical denial of the doctrines of 
the Gospel—him, as Vicar of Carlton, the 
law regarded aa the spiritual instructor and 
pastor of that district ; appointed him as the 
one special minister of religion for that par- 
ish, altogether irrespective of his having, or 
not having, received from the divine and only 
true Source a rightful call to the ministry ; 
and, as such, it gave him a claim to take 
tithes of the occupants of the land, and sup- 

orted him in enforcing the payment of them. 

ow, what is this but Cesar usurping the 
province of Christ, to whom alone, as Head 
of His Church, belongs the prerogative of 
appointing Hia ministers? And well might 
our Lothersdale Friends feel that, in paying 
tithes to this man, they would be recognizing 
an earthly priesthood, an institution that was 
forever abolished by the coming of our Lord 
—the alone High-Priest of our profession, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous, who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us; they would be 
sanctioning a compulsory payment for the 
preaching of that Gospel which is directed to 
be as freely given as it is freely received— 
they would be virtually assenting to the in- 
terference of the State in vital matters of 
religion ; they would, in short, be acknowl- 
edging—not Christ, but—the head of the 
civil power, the Sovereign of England, to be 
head of Christ’s Church. 
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LETTER WRITTEN IN 1791. ¥ 


[A valued Friend sends us this old times 
letter, with a suggestion that many may be 
interested to see it, in all its simplicity, a pic- 
ture of the customs and habits of a by-gone 
century. We give it without any correc- 
tion. ] 

Tiverton, Ruope Isuanp, 27th of Sixth mo., 1791. 

Dear Friend, Owen Biddle—Being now at 
my Mother Barker’s about twelve miles from 
Newport I find sometime for retirement so as 
to withdraw from the comp’y of our frds. in 
order to write to some of my much valued 
ones I left in Philada. amongst whom I 
esteem thyself thy Beloved Spouse & truely 
Amiable Children which I can safely say, [ 
think without the least flattery. Thy very 
acceptable Letter I received when at N. York 
or whilst attending the Yearly Meeting of 
Westbury & acknowledge it as a favor which 
I should be glad to have repeated being now 
so far distant from my native City, it feels 
pleasant to find that we are remembered with 
thoughts of kindness by our frds. there, & as 
our stay on this visitt its likely may be longer 
than it has been heretofore there may be time 
for receiving & acknowledging our frds. let- 
ters. At the Yearly Meeting of Westbury 
were divers frds. from our City by some of 
whom I expect thou may have heard any 
Matters of Consequence that was under con- 
sideration there, & yett one of them I think 
cannot be too often remembered that is their 
care & attention for the poor, so that a Com- 
ittee of Men & Women frds. were appointed 
to pay a Visitt about two hundred miles dis- 
tant to a Quarterly Meeting two Monthly & 
their preparative Meetings in order to give 
such advice as might appear right to them 
when there, & if those Meetings were not of 
Ability to help their poor, the Comittee were 
to represent their cases to the Meeting for 
Sufferings who were desired to supply them 
with the necessary assistance, divers of the 
children within the compass of those Meet- 
ings were represented as going without shoes 
or stockings in the cold winter & divers pre- 
vented attending the meetings for want of 
Clothing to keep them from Suffering with 
cold—they are allso to be furnished with 
Bibles. I have thought some of our Citizens 
would think it a great distance to go on such 
an errand. 

Soon after the Meeting was over we had 
our waggon & horses taken on board a sloop 
in comp’y with two of our fellow citizens T. 
Scattergood & C. Cresson who took their car- 
riage & horse allso & sailed for Newport where 
we arrived after a pleasant passage of about 
40 hours, here we found our frds. generally 


favored with health. The next day the Year- 
ly Meeting for R. Island came on which was 
large & those meetings that were held for 
public Worship were attended by a large 
number of people who are not in Membership 
some of them having come several miles from 
the main on purpose & were chiefly those who 
are counted high in the world of other soci- 
etys amongst whom were some of their Priests 
or Ministers & some of them I heard after- 
wards acknowledged to the Truth of what 
they heard, as our frds. M. Ridgway & Jane 
Wattson were very much favored in their 
Testimonies as allso T. Scattergood & Sarah 
Lundy. I think I never heard Mary led in 
a closer line in her Ministry. At the Meet- 
ing were allso, our frds. Sam’! Emlen, Hugh 
Judge, & many belonging to these parts who 
had been at Philada. amongst whom were 
Job Scott, Daniel Aldrich, Mehitable Jen- 
kins, Patience Brayton & others. In the 
course of Transacting the Business which 
came under consideration of frds. I think the 
greatest condecension was manifested & unan- 
imity in the result of it that I ever remem- 
ber at such a Meeting. I think two of the 
Meetings sent up io their reports, a request 
that the Yearly Meeting might in future be 
held at some place more central, some of the 
members having above 300 miles to come to 
it from Eastward, it was considered & referred 
to the further consideration of the next Year- 
ly Meeting. The small Town of Lynn about 
15 miles beyond Boston was proposed as a 
place suitable to hold it at in future. In this 
meeting a letter was read from a Comittee of 
Ministers of othera Societys in Massachusetts 
Goverment directed to frds. requesting frds. 
to unite with them in making application to 
Congress, that the Bible should not hereafter 
be reprinted on this continent or the United 
States without undergoing the inspection of a 
Comittee who might be appointed for that 
purpose by Congress & be subject to their 
revisal & correction, that was refer’d to a 
large Comittee of the meeting to whose care 
most of the other Business which came before 
the meeting was réferr’d, & it was agreed 
that Moses Brown should acknowledge their 
kind attintion toward frds. & lett them know 
that frds. could not as a Body do anything 
therein at present—the subject relative to 
Slavery and that of Spiritous Liquors I think 
were referr’d to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
In the early part of the Meeting whilst the 
State of Society was under consideration in 
reading the reports in answer to the Queries 
some observations were made theron by two 
or three frds., but after they were gone thro. 
I found that answers respecting the poor was 
very full & no observation made on that, a 
fear possess’'d my mind that it was too easily 
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pase’d over & I thought it my place to stand | posed‘ them that of spreading some advice 
up & make some remarks upon it part of| when retired to their separate meetings at 
which were that alltho. the answer to that| home with respect to the care of the poor 
query I observed was very full yett I feared | allso to recomend it to frds. to make their 
the full extent & what that query required | Wills & in them to leave a little in propor- 
was not so generally considered and comply’d | tion as they could afford to raise funds to be 
with in every Meeting as could be desired, in | apply’d to different uses for the poor, some 
that of making an Inspection into the Neces- | for schooling some for apprenticing out chil- 
sitys of the poor, that we knew Mankind dif-| dren ete. One frd (Moses Brown) said he 
fer’d in their natural dispositions some were | had lately made bis Will, but according to 
naturally more diffident & Backward than | the feelings of his mind at that time he be- 
others, those who were allways ready to make | lieved he should alter it for that purpose, & 
their wants known no doubt were assisted & | some others express’d their approbation of it, 
their wants relieved, but others who were dif- | & I found afterwards that very little is done 
fident & perhaps the most deserving help re-|in that way in R. Island Goverment by 
quired an Inspection inio their Situations & | frds, they seem’d as if they had not thought 
Circumstances in order that proper Supplys| of it. I have wrote much more than I at first 
thereunto might be administered & more to| expected and now think it time to conclude 
that parport. I allso then thought it right | & with sincere Love to thee thy wife & chil- 
to recomend the distribution of Bibles & other | dren in which mine heartily unites I remain 
usefull Books amongst the poor, my fellow | thy affect. frd. JAMES BRINGHURST. 
Citizen Sam’! Emlen then stood up and fur- 
ther recomended it. Two or three days after 
before the Meeting concluded, our trds. M. 
Ridgway & T. Wattson came into the mens 
Meeting & very powerfully spoke to & en- 
forced those subjects that of closely inspect- 
ing into the necessitys of the poor & relieving 
their wants as allso that of distributing Bibles 
and other Books amongst them. I was glad 
in hearing them as it not only was consonant 
with my own desires, but proved a confirma- 
tion to me that I had been right in proposing 
it to the Meeting. It was afterwards gener- 
ally agreed to that more attention thereunto 
was necessary & the Meeting concluded to 
subscribe for a number of Collin’s Bibles etc. 
The Meeting held from Sixth day to Third- 
day evening following, the afternoon settings 
were mostly the longest beginning early & 
holding 3 or 4 hours & then as soon as the 
adjournment took place the large Comittee 
would sett at same place till near nine o’clock 
in the evening several times, with them I 
staid allso by the request of divers frds. which 
made it trying to hold out both the settings, 
but was glad I did as I believe they were 
times of Instruction to myself the condecen- 
sion manifested towards each other there was 
very satisfactory, & I hope all was conducted 
in to the advancement of the Cause 
& Edification of the Meeting in genera]. Soon 
after it was over my Dr Wife and myself 
came out here & a day or two after our Wo 
men frds from & Sam’l Emlen with sev- 
eral other frds came out here afternoon they 
held a meeting at this house, staid & Lodged 
& next day after breakfast sett off for Bed- 
ford oa their way to Nantuckett. _ How dif- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING AT WASHINGTON. 


Some months ago an article appeared in 
the Intelligencer concerning the little meet- 
ings of Friends in Washington and Alexan- 
dria, and the need for interested loving care 
over these, that they might not perish, where 
such great interests were atstake. My heart 
responded at the time to this call, since which 
it has been my privilege to attend these 
meetings, and to experience a renewal of 
awakened interest. The thought has often 
presented to add my mite of testimony with 
the view of attracting still more the minds of 
Friends to these localities, especially to the 
city where centre such great national inter- 
ests, where congregate representatives from 
every State in the Union for the professed 
purpose of guarding the public interests and 
promoting the best welfare of the nation. 
As we rode through the city that quiet, beau- 
tiful First-day morning toward the little 
meeting-house on I street, with heartfelt 
gratitude for the kindness proffered, and our 
comfortable conveyance from place to place, 
there was mingled with the feeling a spirit of 
sadness and depression. There was much of 
interest to claim the attention in the outward : 
fine structures for all purposes, magnificent 
homes, broad, well-paved, cleanly streets—a 
view of the Capitol and its environments, and 
the White House in the distance, all tending 
to awaken thoughts of the great responsibility 
centering there; the dignity and integrity 
which should characterize the great Congress 
of our nation; what strong, incorruptible, 
genuinely good men were needed to represent 
ferent the custom and practice of different | us, of the aspect we presented to the view of 
parts of the continent is. When I was with | other nations, of the great power we should 
the Committee at one of their settings I pro-| be as an example of the good workings of 
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our boasted independence, our intelligence, 
our liberty, combined in an advanced form 
of government. 
a time when Friends held so much larger 
place and influence as a Society in that city 
and its surroundings—when the life prevailed, 
and Congressmen, and those in official trusts 


were attracted to that little meeting, and sat 


ander the teachings of a living ministry, 
privileged, also, to enjoy the seasons of re- 
fresning silence—wherein they might be in- 
structed and strengthened for the performance 
of responsible duties. Then the thought 
pressed of the growing need there is for our 
principles to be upheld, our testimonies carried 
out in daily life; an earnest effort put forth 
which would tend to the healing of the na- 
tion’s wounds, and the purification of the 
corrupt streams leading to and from this 
great centre of national interest. My spirit 
yearned for an awakening among us, not, I 
trust, in a sectarian feeling, but in a measure 
of gospel love that there might be a greater 
manifestation of life in our department of the 
religious vineyard, reaching with influences 
of help and blessing to that city, where as- 
sembled Friends and their descendants, as 
well as those who would be in accord with 
the simplicity of our mode of worship—gath- 
ering from all parts of our country and from 
foreign lands at all seasons of the year. 
There is so little active interest or evidence 
of life that it is not known to any extent 
that a Friends’ meeting is held there. A 
young married woman with a little family 
gathering about her, residing ia that city, 
either a member or descendant of Friends, 
did not know until that day of its existence, 
being informed by Friends who were visiting 
her after attending Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing. She seemed grateful for the opportnity 
of thus mingling, in spirit, with the little 
company assembled. Several, who were not 
Friends, seeing a notice of the meeting, were 
attracted thither, hungering for spiritual 
food. So my heart was sad in view of the 


wealth and luxury, the lavish expenditure of 


means for varied purposes, that this little 
meeting was languishing, even in the outward, 
for want of sustenance; and we must have a 
eare for the exterior, for the house we live 
in, either these physical bodies or the homes 
we inhabit, and if for these, then is it not es- 
sential that our meeting-houses shall be made 
comfortable and attractive, making manifest 
that the cause of religion is so vital as to de- 
mand the expenditure of outward substance 
to promote it; and where is our consistency if 
not willing to spend and be spent in this di- 
rection as in all the departments of business 
and domestic life? And if not thus engaged, 
er concerned, how can we expect the life to 


Then my mind reverted to 


shall be made fruitful ? 
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abound, or place our light where it will be 
seen or felt by the world? 

My heart was so stirred on that occasion 
as to feel bold in pressing this need upon 
Frieads, but I have allowed, as too often be- 
fore, the time to pass unimproved, but the 
concern has lived with me from season to sea- 
son. I felt then, and dostill, that, while con- 
tributing towards the expenses of the general 
government, the improvements of our Capi- 
tol and its surroundings, we should be suffi- 
ciently alive to the interests centering there as 
to be willing to unite in building up the 
frame work of a church at least; to prepare 
a neat, attractive, commodious, well venti- 
lated house in which to worship; where all 
who will come may come and partake freely ; 
that, as our fellow beings from all parts of 
the world are drawn thither, they may find 
that we, as a religious organization, are not 
dead, and I do believe the fruits of such ex- 
ertion and liberality would be apparent. 

We cannot hope to prosper without earnest 
endeavor, without making sacrifices and con- 
tributing, from private stores, for the public 
good. There is, doubtless, an opening there 
for a First-day school, very many who would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
for their children to be thus surrounded and 
influenced. Shall we respond to this need of 
life answering unto life that the waste places 
Other religious so- 
cieties pour out their substance to keep the 
flame alive; we de not support a paid minis- 
try, surely we should be able to put forth a 
helping hand that the light kindled in the 
past, through earnest effort and devotion, such 
fearful expenditure of bealth and life, should 
not become extinguished through our selfish 
love of ease, or on the plea of our being a 
piain and simple people, while we labor so 
hard to gather the comforts and even the 
luxuries into our homes. We do not live as 
Friends did two hundred years ago, and it is 
inconsistent to expect the same style of meet- 
ing-houses will anawer now as then. We 
must move! We must be alive to the needs 
of the present day, and they are pressing 
with a heavy weight upon us. Shall we sink 
under the pressure or arise with a renewal of 
strength and devotion of purpos®®to a sense 
of our responsibility in upholding a plain 
and practical religion, that kind which is 
needed to be carried from sanctified homes 
into our State Legislatures and the Congress 
of our nation? We know that meeting-houses 
will not build up religious organizations, but 
they are essential auxiliaries thereto; neither 
will public worship ever supplant the sacred 
duties of the home where the foundation 
should be laid for lives of integrity, unswerv- 
ing justice, a deep love of truth, and a sense 
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of the vital importance of building charac- 
ters, which shall stand firm amid trial and 
temptation, rather than the building of a 
name in the world; to grasp after place and 
power, and the riches which may take wings 
at any stage of our earthly journey. Home 
is the place to sow the good seed which shall 
bear fruit for the saving of nations, but we 
must not be selfish, or exclusive in the sow- 
ing, but scatter it broadcast. Our Father 
works through varied instrumentalities His 

urposes to perform. We can worship at 

ome, but we are social beings, and need the 
sweet interchange of feeling, the comming- 
ling of spirit, the reaching out, with loving 
hearts, to others not favorably circumstanced 
as we, or blessed with the joys and privileges 
of happy guarded homes, remembering, “ It 


is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Second mo. 23d, 1878. 
————-—160o 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


OBEDIENCE IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The beauty and simplicity of our Quaker 
faith is in nothing, perhaps, more apparent 
than in the teaching that our acceptance with 
the Heavenly Father is in proportion to our 
obedience to the requirements of His laws, 
imprinted on the tablets of our minds. 

hatever thése requirements say do, that 
do; whatever to avoid, that avoid. It may be 
so small a thing as to lay aside some trifling 
personal adornment, or so great a one as to 
stand in the assembly of the people and give 
to them the message delivered to us; or, per- 
haps, to visit the condemned criminal in his 
cell and carry words of comfort to his dis- 
tressed mind. In these cases it is the obedi- 
ence that makes the act acceptable. It is not 
by imitating others that we shall obtain peace 
and happiness, but by doing the work as- 
signed us. 

We are all enjoined to labor, but all are 
not given the same task; each has his own 
allotted sphere in the good husbandman’s 
vineyard, and when this is kept to all may 
work harmoniously together and each con- 
tribute his share towards the welfare of the 
whole; but should one wish to try another’s 
work without being bidden to it, and without 
proper qualifications for it, the harmony 
would be destroyed. 

To these the language might be ‘applied, 
“ What is it to thee? (what thy brother has 
to do) follow thou Me.” Care will be needed 
lest we be bewildered by apprehensions of 
calls to duty or service; the command will 
be given in no uncertain voice, “ For if the 
trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall 
—— himself to the battle.” Our Heavenly 

ather sends not forth His servants without 
full credentials. 


If we have a living desire to be found fill- 
ing up our whole measure of duty to God and 
man, we may feel sure that this desire will 
receive the blessing of Heaven, and strength 
and ability will be afforded to fulfill these 
duties, be they great or small, to the honor of 
Him who has said, “To obey is better than 
sacrifice.” 

Let all who have heard the call, “ Put off 
thy ornaments, that I may know what to do 
with thee,” carefully eye the pattern given on 
the mount, and keep within the restrictions 
which Truth, the internal monitor, imposes 
upon its followers, and peace will assuredly 
follow. 

Our sojourn here is brief; our happiness 
in the next world, or stage of advancement, 
must depend upon our progress and happi- 
ness here; for, surely, if we experience no 
happiness here for duties fulfilled, vain will 
be our hope of enjoying a blissful hereafter. 

It behooves us to be ever watchful ; having 
been made willing to be obedient workers in 


the cause of Truth, let us not, “having put . 


our hand to the plow, look back,” lest we be 
not “fit for the kingdom of God,” but wel- 
come Truth wherever it is found, because it. 
is Truth, work for it because it is Truth, and, 
giving our hearts to God’s glorious work, cast 
no lingering look behind for the pleasures 
from which we have turned, but endeavor, 
with Divine help, to do right, and we will then 
be right, and consequently happy. E. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer 
“THE SORROW OF DEVELOPMENT.” 


True words, valuable at all times, often 
come back to the mind with new force under 
special circumstances. They commanded our 
assent, probably, when we first read them ; 
but we did not catch all their meaning or ap- 
preciate al] their importance until we saw 
their bearing upon some impressive event, or 
their applicability to some subject of start- 
ling controversy. Now, in this new light, their 
wisdom becomes more manifest, and their 
usefulness for practical purposes more obvious. 
A sermon by Dr. Allon has come baek to us 
in this way, deriving new point and power 
from the controversy which has arisen on the 
subject of religious communion. The sermon 
is based on Mary’s words in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why weepest thou?” ‘They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him,” and is entitled, fitly, 
as well as ingeniously, “The Sorrow of De- 
velopment.” Dr. Allon regards the circum- 
stance of Mary’s distress at that which seemed 
to her a terrible loss, but whieh was, in reali- 
ty, a tremendous gain, as “‘a parable of the 
way in which we often misconceive the true 
character of the processes going on around 
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us.” Speaking of “the way in which we 
misapprehend the actual facts of our experi- 
ence,” Dr. Allon says, “ How often it is the 
Christ when we think it is only the gardener. 
A preacher uttering vague thoughts in a 
blundering way; yes, but Christ may be 
speaking through him to human souls, . . 
A heretic propounding some strange doctrine ; 
yes, but it may be Christ breaking up the 
hard mould of our Pharisaic orthodoxy. 
A man is not always at church or saying 
prayers, but he is scrupulously upright, be- 
nevolent in little ways; he makes good shoes, 
he is a conscientious servant. Is there not 
more of the Divine in this prosaic form of 
the gardener than in much of our formal 
Church service? Should we not learn to see 
Christ in every form? And is not half the 
sorrow of our life because we do not see Him 
where He really is—in providences, in rough 
forms of character, in homely forms of work, 


in diversified forms of theological thought, of 


church life, of religious fidelity and good- 
ness?” Then, again, in a striking passage 
on ‘the way in which we misapprehend the 
processes that God is conducting within us,” 
= Allon shows how we are being taught 
that 


“« We rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


‘When the plant becomes pot-bound, the 
gardener breaks the pot that binds it, as the 
first essential condition of its development. 
So God breaks the moulds in which our reli- 


gious life is cast and bound; the old forms of 


our faith and life and service and blessing.” 
*“* We cling even to the dead forms of things 
that once lived to us, because they have been 
precious and helpful; old creeds, old ritual, 
old methods of working, old buildings even. 
If we understood God’s great laws of develop- 
ment, we should obey Christ’s great word, 
‘Let the dead bury their dead: follow thou 
Me.’” And again, “ Our theological beliefs 
advance to more perfect truth by the falling 


away of old forms and the development of 


new ones.” “ Proofs of the being of a God 
are changing,” says the preacher, a little fur- 
ther on; and then, after pointing out how 
every demonstration of God’s existence is, in 
some way, open to criticism as defective in 
argument, he adds, “ We do not prove God 
by argument so much as we see and feel Him. 
And is not this proof far more conclusive 
than any which rests on mere reasoning, from 
material phenomena? And yet how many 
think material proof more satisfactory than 
spiritual proof! Let one of their arguments 
be disabled by facts of science, or by logical 
sequence, they feel as if God Himself were 
disproved. ‘They have taken away my God 
and I know not where they have put him.’ ” 
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The same line of remark is applied to the 
doctrine concerning Christ Himself; and it 
is shown that this, as well as the conception 
of God the Father, is ‘‘ever rising in truth 
and spirituality.” As to the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, “ We have attained larger, freer, more 
.| spiritual conception of it, as a grand moral 
process, embodying great principles, and satis- 
fying eternal righteousnessand love.” ‘And,’ 
. .|adds Dr. Allon, “every generation has felt, 
in the giving way of its special theory of the 
Atonement, as if the Atonement itself must 
be surrendered. The cry started to the lip, 
‘They have taken away my Lord.’ 
only the chrysalis that was falling away, the 


It was 


old imperfect form, that the Atonement might 
be more grandly conceived.” The same ar- 


gument is also applied to “ the mechanical 


theory of inspiration,” and to the idea of the 
Christian Church. With respect to these sub- 


jects, the same processes have been passed 


through. ‘There has been the same unwill- 
ingness to part with old forms and accept new 
ones; the same apprehension of loss and act- 
ual emergence of gain; in a word, the same 
“sorrow of development.” We trust that 
Dr. Allon and other distinguished preachers 
whose words often fire the generous aspira- 
tions and enthusiasms of young hearts will 
remember that their hearers (many of them, 
at least) will seek the most modern applica- 
tion of such truths as these. They will apply 
them to the last new “ heresy,” and, remem- 
bering the words which seemed like a revela- 
tion of light to them, they will ask, Is it not 
possible that the new doctrines which even 
this very day are struggling to the light, may 
be, after all, some new and more glorious 
forms of the old truth? Is it not possible 
that the outcry, deprecation, apprehension 
and grief, may be but “the sorrow of devel- 
opment?” And as for the battle between 
truth and error—those who witness the dis- 
may and listen to the denunciation called 
forth by “the last new thing. in heresy,” 
will take heart from such considerations as 
those suggested by Mr. R. W. Dale, in his 
brilliant “ Lectures on Preaching,” which 
have. just appeared, who remarks that it 
might be shown “that the despondency—I 
might almost say the terror and despair— 
with which some good men speak of the 
forces which are hostile to the Christian faith 
in our days, would give place to hopefulness 
and courage if they knew more of the irre- 
ligion and unbelief of past centuries.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
EstEEMED Frrienps — Several of my 
friends have requested me to offer for the In- 











lligencer a notice concerning the settlement 
of Friends in southwestern Kaneas. 

I paid a visit to the settlement of Friends 
in Barton county, Kansas, 219 miles west of 
Topeka, in the latter part of the First month 
and the fore part of the Second month of 
this year; found the settlement situated six 
or eight miles northwest of Great Bend, the 
county seat of Barton county, Kansas. 

They are mostly from Illinois. They have 
a very good First-day and ‘other schools 
started, and quite a nice meeting, both of 
which I attended while out there. They 
have a good country, and will welcome 
Friends among them. 

I also visited Pawnee county, next west of 
Barton, and located a large tract of railroad 
lands for a colony of Friends and Friendly 
people. We give all Friends that wish to 
change their situation an invitation to join 
us, and have made special rates for the land 
for our Society with the officers of the rail- 
road, also for transportation and freight. 

It is not a speculating scheme. Our com- 
pany is made up, but we want as many to 
join us as feel like living with a friendly peo- 
ple. If any reading this wish to know more 
about us, they can address me and I will 
send them a full description, with township 
map of our settlement, free of charge. 


DANIEL GRIEST. 
Bendersville, Adams co., Pa., 3d mo. 5th, 1878. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16, 1878. 


Our attention is called to a little paper 
denominated The Tract Repositary, which is 
issued for free circulation, chiefly among the 
colored people of the South, by David Hes- 
ton, of Frankford, Pennsylvania. We find 
the contents simple and pure, and probably 
well adapted to the class of minds for which 
they are intended. 


+0 





Tae Pesce.—lIt is pleasant to hear of the 
tumult of rejoicing with which the intelligence 
of the conclusion of the treaty of peace be- 
tween the Czar and the Sultan was received 
at St. Petersburg. The tremendous war, 
though bringing final triumph to the Russian 
arms, has been a fearful desolation in both 
lands; for of the hosts of warriors that went 
fotth on this Muscovite crusade, 75,000, it is 
estimated, will return no more to their homes. 
Parents, wives, children and kindred of the 
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worn soldiers, who have done the bidding of 
their rulers for the past ten months, may now 
hope to be again reunited to those who have 
escaped the perils of war. 

It is not impossible that the terrible ex- 
perience these soldiers have had of the woe 
and suffering, the calamities and retributions 
of war, may make many earnest advocates of 
peace for the future. 

From the ranks of the victorious Ironsides 
of Cromwell came forth some of the early 
apostles of Quakerism, and doubtless the 
peace-loving sects of Germany drew much of 
their enthusiasm from their dreary experi- 
ence of the Thirty Years’ War. 

By gradual advances—often receding, but 
ever in the end advancing—does man rise 
nearer and nearer to his predestined plane of 
civilization, long ago discerned in the dis- 
tance by prophet and seer. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, in his despatch 
to the Emperor, congratulates him on the ac- 
complishment of the great end of the deliver- 
ance of the Christians of European-Turkey 


1 from the yoke of the Moslem, and reminds 


him that the treaty of peace, securing the de- 
sired conditions, was signed on the anniver- 
sary of the day made illustrious to Russia and 
to mankind by the Proclamation of Emanci- 


'| pation of the Serfs by the present Emperor, 


on the 3d of Third month, 1861. 

It is estimated that of the 8,500,000 people 
of Turkey in Europe 5,000,000 were profes- 
sors of Christianity and 3,500,000 were Mos- 
lems. From the 5,000,000 the yoke is now 
lifted. We find the points of the peace treaty 
thus briefly stated in the Ledger: 


“ Roumania and Servia, which had separate 


governments, but which paid tribute money 
to the Sultan and ackuowledged him as their 
suzerain, become entirely independent now. 
So, too, of Montenegro, and all of them with 
enlarged boundaries. Bosniaand Herzegovina 
take the position lately held by Roumania 
and Servia— that is, they are to have their 
own governments, but are to pay tribute and 
admit the suzerainty of the Porte. Bulgaria, 


with very greatly augmented territory, con- 
fining Turkey in Europe to a very limited 
tract near Constantinople, also takes the polit- 
ical position lately held by Roumania, with 
her own chosen government and a Christian 
ruler, and soldiery from the Bulgarian popu- 
lation instead of the Mohammedans.” 





- telligent and enlightened adherents of the 
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THE PorE AND THE RomAN CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu.— While the present aspect of affairs 
at the “ Vatican” points to a more liberal 
and tolerant administration, under the present 
Pope, it is perhaps too soon to calculate upon 
the policy that will be adopted. A corres- 
pondent of the London Times writes from 
Rome that, on receiving a delegation of par- 
ish priests, the Pope exhorted them to 
“ preach Je3us Christ, his life and teachings, 
and to guard their flocks against the infidelity 
and immorality so generally prevailing the 
result of a corrupt press.” 

It is also stated that he discountenances 
Mariolity, and avoids even the mention of 
the Virgin. 

His attitude towards the civil government 
plainly indicates that he will encourage an 
honorable reconciliation, and have done with 
the obsolete question of temporalities, seek- 
ing, rather to promote, a purer Christi- 
anity and to keep pace with the liberal spirit 
of the age. Doubtless, this course will meet 
with great opposition from the ultramontane 
portion of the clergy, and it will require 
much cool courage and a persistent adherence 
to what he believes to be for the welfare of 
the great Christian family of which he is the 
acknowledged Supreme head, to carry for- 
ward so bold an undertaking. We are glad 
of his utterances in favor of liberal ideas, 
and hope he will have the support of the in- 


but on the 21st of September, 1877, the 
Pope, as if sensible of the injustice Pecci had 
received, appointed him to the important 
position of Camerlengo, or Chamberlain of 
the Sacred College. 

“Pecci has proved himself an excellent 
administrator. He cleared Benevento of 
brigands and smugglers, and won the respect 
of the Italian government. As Camerlengo 
he has been the head of that party which, 
without formally renouncing the right of the 
Holy See, acknowledges the wisdom of sub- 
mitting to the decrees of Providence, accept- 
ing what seem to be irrevocably accomplished 
facts. As we have already announced in the 
Record, he is known to consider the unfortu- 
nate position of the Church of Italy as the 
result of mismanagement, and to believe that 
there is no necessity for a continuation of 
the strife. Although known as the rival and 
foe of Antonelli, Pecci has always been favor- 
ably regarded by the Extremists, though not 
himself an Extremist. Under his adminis- 
tration there is every reason to believe that 
the anomalous relations between the Vatican 
and the Quirinal will be speedily brought to 
a close, and that a policy of reconciliation 
between Church and tate in Catholic coun- 
tries will be adopted. 

“As to personal appearance the new Pope 
is described as tall and slender, with a fine 
head and face,a deep, sonorous voice, com- 
manding presence, and manners even austere 
in public life, but privately affectionate, soci- 
able and witty. He is regarded as a man of 
erudition and varied culture. His private 
life, at all periods, is without reproach, and 
the general impression seems to be that the 
choice of the Sacred College could not have 
rested upon a more deserving successor to the 
late Pope than Cardinal Pecci, now Pope 
Leo XIII.” 





















Romish Church everywhere. The biographi- 
cal sketch of the new Pope, which we append, 
is clipped from the Record: 





MARRIED. 


MOREY—MACY.—On Second month 27th, 1878, 
with the approbation of Hudson Monthly Meeting, 
at Ghent, N. Y., Gardner P. Morey, of Nassau, N. 
Y., to Carrie, daughter of George G. and Deborah 
Macy. 


“The new Pope is an Italian, as all the 
Popes have been since the death of Adrian 
VI, a Datchman of Utrecht, in 1523. He 
belongs to an old patrician family and was 
born on the 2d of March, 1810, in the Ponti- 
ficial States, at Carpenetto, in the Diocese of 
Arragui. In early life he was in favor with 
Pope Gregory XVI, the immediate predeces- 
sor of Pope Pius IX, and was sent by him as 
Nuncio to Leopold I, of Belgium, who be- 
came his staunch friend, and to whom he 
owed the Cardinal’s hat, which he received in 
1853, in spite of the enmity of Antonelli, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, who dreaded 
the influence of an able man too near the 
throne at the Vatican. Indeed, it was not 
until the death of Antonelli last year that 
Pecci ever obtained free accesss to Pius IX ; 


—$—$—$ 


DIED. 


BUZBY.—On Seventh month 6th, 1877, suddenly, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Levi Lippincott, 
in Moorestown, N. J., Ann, widow of John Buzby, 
in her 90th year; an esteemed Elder of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was a person of much energy and 
ability. Her correct principles and sound judgment 
enabled her to live a life of much usefulness, both 
to her own family and to the Society of Friends. 

She was diligent in her attendance of the meet- 
ings of Friends, even in advanced age, and until the 
time of her death. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HINTS FOR THE SICK ROOM. 

When a woman thinks of making deliberate 
choice of the profession of a sick-nurse, she 
can, of course, take into careful consideration 
if her character and temperament are or are 
not suited for so arduous and trying an avoca- 
tion. If she is a person of excitable nature, 
and possessed of but little self-control, she can 
be wisely counseled to give up the idea of a 
life for which she is so thoroughly unfit; but 
no peculiarities of character or temperament 
can exempt a woman from being called upon 
by the plain voice of duty, at one time or 
other of her life, to take her stand by the bed- 
side of one dear to her, and soothe as best she 
may many a weary hour of restlesness and 
pain. 

Very few, indeed, are the women who es- 
cape this rule—most have to take upon them- 
selves the burden of attendance in a sick-room 
—and perhaps there are few subjects upon 
which the generality of women are so well- 
intentioned, and yet so ignorant. With the 
very best and kindest meaning in the world, 
attention bestowed upon a suffering person 
may be productive of more discomfort than 
comfort to the patient, and endless annoyance 
to the physician, just because the zealous, but 
alas! untrained and undisciplined volunteer 
does everything the wrong way. 

Again, from a mistaken and unreal idea of 
true deliacy and refinement, many women 
shrink from ever seeing or learning anything 
about suffering or sorrow; and so, when the 
inevitable fate brings the sights and sounds 
of pain, the dreadful realities of death, cruelly 
home to them, they are paralyzed by terror, 
and useless, nay, worse than useless,-to those 
most dear tothem. Let all true women train 
themselves to possess self-control, calmness, 
and patient courage ; let them strive to acquire 
@ certain amount of knowledge of the cares 
and duties of the sick-room; let them not 
shrink from hearing the details of this or that 
form of suffering and disease, and gladly and 
readily offer help (when they rightly and safe- 
ly can) outside the bounds of their own im- 
mediate home circle. 

Taking it for granted that there are many 
who will gladly take a few plain and practi- 
cal hints on this subject, I shall condense the 
result of a somewhat long and wide experience 
into a short space. 

And, first: It is of things which of them- 
selves appear trifling, and even insignificant, 
that the comfort of a sick-room is made or 
marred. For instance, an energetic and ami- 
ably-intentioned person places a cold pillow 
beneath the shoulders of a patient suffering 
from pneumonia; that is, inflammation of the 
lungs; a fit of coughing, perhaps a restless 


night, is the result. Five minutes’ warming 
of the pillow at the fire would have prevented 
all this mischief, and even conduced to sleep. 

Dress, again, is a matter of great importance 
in asick-room. The best is plain black—for 
the simple reason that no stain shows upon it 
—an old silk is most economical, but silk 
rustles, and is therefore objectionable. Black 
lustre is very serviceable—not made long 
enough to trail, upset chairs, and get under 
the doctor’s feet; and not having hanging 
sleeves, but fitting close and neat at the wrist. 
A habit of moving quitely about the room, 
and yet not treading “on tip toe” and making 
every board in the floor creak its loudest, is 
also very advisable: and nothing can be better 
by way of foot-gear than those soft, warm felt 
boots now so common; they both keep the 
nurse’s feet from becoming cold and make the 
least possible sound in moving about. Of 
course the manner of speaking in a sick room 
is all-important. Oh, the horror of that dread- 
ful whisper, which penetrates to the inmost 
recesses of the room, and wakes the sleeping 
patient as surely as the banging of a door! 

In some of the most severe diseases, such 
as cholera and diphtheria, the patient is often 
intensely conscious of all that is passing around 
him, The wish to know everything that is 
said and done is extreme, and nothing excites 
a patient so much as anything like whisper- 
ing and mystery. The natural voice only so 
much lowered “as to be perfectly distinct, is, 
then, the proper tone for a sick-room. 
silence is needed, let it be complete, and no 
whispering permitted either in the room, or, 
worse still, outside the door. 

And now I must say a few words on a most 
important subjeet. In any, case where opera- 


tive surgery is necessary, it cannot be too’ 


strongly insisted upon that no one shall re- 
main present whose calmness and self-control 
are not a certainty. I remember well a deli- 
cate and difficult operation having to be per- 
formed—not a painful one, but where success 
mainly depended on the perfect stillness of the 
patient. Scarcely had the first slight incision 
been made when, the room resounded with 
the moans and cries, not of the sufferer but 
the friend who had kindly come to support 
her through the ordeal! With many asob, and 
choke and gurgle, the friend was assisted from 
the room, and then all went well enough ; but 
great delay, and much increase of nervousness 
on the part of the patient, naturally resulted. 

One of the many very eminent surgeons of 
whom America can boast once told me that 
on the occasion of performing a most formi- 
dable operation, in which promptitude was a 
vital recessity, he saw at a moment when 
seconds were precious, a friend, who had in- 
sisted on remaining present, suddenly turn 


"stay 
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deadly pale, and fall fainting on the floor, in 
uncomfortably close proximity to the chloro- 
formed patient. Dr. B stooped down, aud 
quietly rolled the insensible individual into a 
corner, of the room where he enjoyed undis- 
turbed repose until such time as some one had 
time to bring him to. 

Thus it may be seen that any one who is 
in the least nervous, and cannot be certain of 
his own powers of self command, acts with 
truer kindness in remaining absent from such 
scenes, than by becoming an added source of 
anxiety, where there is so much already of the 
gravest character. If, however, a woman has 
the moral courage to face such trials calmly, 
and without flurry—if she can do simply what 
she is told, and nothing more—wholly dismiss 
herself from her own mind; concentrating all 
her attention on the patient, she may be of 
untold help and comfort. On the other hand, 
a sick-nurse who asks the doctor endless ques- 
tions—who presumes in her ignorance to 
criticise his treatment—who is spasmodic in 
her sympathy, and ejaculatory in her lamenta- 
tions, is pestilent in a sick room, and should, 
if possible, be got rid of at any coat. 

There is, however, one kind of nervousness 
which I do not think meets with sufficient con- 
sideration, and that is the unconquerable fear 
which you will find some people have of any 
disease that is infectious. Now, I think this 
sort of fear is far more constitutional than 
mental, and it appears to me most unchari- 
table to speak of those who are thus nervous 
by temperament as “so frightened,” ete. If 
any one has a great dread of infection, he is 
far better away from the chance of it. If I 
heard a person express a great and overpower- 
ing dread of small-pox, cholera, fever or diph- 
theria, I should do all in my power to prevent 
that person going near any caseof the kind, be- 
cause I should be morally certain of the result. 
Aga rule, I believe that those who are per- 
fectly fearless are comparatively safe; and 
there is no truer test of perfect freedom from 
nervous dread than the fact of being able to 
sleep at once, quietly and naturally, and 
without the mind being obliged to dwell upon 
the work of the day. The best cholera-nurse 
I ever saw used to tell me that she often sat 
down in the corner of a room, on the floor, 
and “slept right off” for half an hour at a 
time, either day or night, just as such oppor- 
tunity presented itself. But of course there 
are exceptions to all rules; and one of the 
most devoted and the most fearless in attend- 
ance on the sick, during a terrible epidemic, 
died just when the worst of the battle seemed 
over. 

When active personal care of a sick person 
is undertaken, the finger-nails should be kept 
very short. I have seen a long nail tear open 





a blister, and expose a raw surface, causing 
great pain. For the same reason, all remova- 
ble rings should be taken off; and any orna- 
ments that hang loose and make a jingling 
noise are best dispensed with, as they irritate 
and annoy a sensitive patient. 

It seems to me that this very unpretending 
paper will hardly be complete without a few 
words as to the diet that is best for any one 
acting as sick-nurse in a long and trying case. 

One great point is, to let no silly notions of 
sentiment prevent you making a practice of 
taking substantial and regular meals; and 
when you have to sit up all night, be sure and 
have food at hand, and never go more than 
three hours without eating. Now, lam going 
to say what I know many will highly dis- 
approve of, and it is this: when you are 
nursing a long and anxious case, and you 
want to be able to “‘stay” to the end, avoid all 
stimulants. There is nothing you can do such 
hard work upon, there is nothing that will 
support you in long-continued watching and 
fatigue, like good, well made coffee. Stimu- 
lants only give a temporary excitement, that 
passes itself off asstrength. They injure that 
clearness of thought, that perfect quietude and 
recollectedness which are so essential to the 
good sick-nurse; and they tend more than 
anything else to a miserable breaking down 
afterward. 





Cl —_— 
ACHMET VEFIK PACHA. 


[President George Washburn, of Robert 
College, Constantinople, is responsible for this 
account of the man who has become Prime 
Minister of Turkey under the new order of 
things—the change from the old system of 
absolutiem to parliamentary government. The 
Grand Vizier, whom he replaces, was a su- 
preme ruler acting in the name of the Sultan, 
while the new minister is merely president of 
a board of councilors, who are responsible to. 
the Parliament. We take this description 
from The Independent. ] 

Achmet Vefik Pacha, the man who inaugu- 
rates this new system of government, is, with- 
out exception, the most remarkable man in 
Turkey. He has been my neighbor and friend 
for many years, and I can speak of him from 
personal knowledge. 

He is a man of about sixty _— old, with 
the traditional embonpoint of a Turkish pacha, 
with a remarkably fine head and intelligent 
face, which at times is absolutely radiant with 
fun and humor. His home is a little red 
house in the village of Roumeli Hissar, on 
the Bosphorus, in which he lives with the 
simplicity of a Spartan; but his pride is his 
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garden and library. No king was ever more 
proud of his jewels than he of his plants and 
trees—al] raised by himself from the seed, and 
including varieties from every part of the 
world. In this garden is his fire-proof library, 
containing seven or eight thousand choice 
books and manuscripts, in twenty different 
ianguages, the only valuable private library 
in Constantinople. In the garden, in front 
of the library, is a terrace which overlooks 
the Bosphorus at its most beautiful point, 
where, on a moonlight summer’s night, you 
are sure to find Achmet Vefik, smoking his 
chibouk and entertaining his visitors. It 
matters little in what language you address 
him; he understands them all. Start any 
subject you like and he will astonish you by 
his familiazity with it. I heard him discourse 
an hour one night on the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, in a style worthy of Prof. Park, 
in reply to a German infidel, who had spoken 
of inspiration as an absurdity. 

He is always enthusiastic when he speaks of 
the Turks, their language and their history, 
although no one knows and regrets more than 
he the faults and blunders of the last twenty 
oe and no one has done so much as he to 

reak down the barriers of ignorance and im- 
prove the system of education. He has pro- 
bably spent more time and money in prepar- 
ing school-books than all the other Turks in 
Constantinople combined. A thorough patriot, 
he is always ready to defend his country in 
the presence of foreigners, but he knows her 
weakness, and in the councils of the nation 
speaks with a boldness which éften fills his 
hearers with consternation. For instance, he 
was called a year ago to attend a grand coun- 
cil of the dignitaries of the Empire. He was 
asked by the president what he thought of the 
situation —what was the first thing to be done. 
He replied, deliberately : “ In my opinion, if 
we would save the state, the first thing to be 
done is to hang half the members of this 
council |” 

Naturally, he is not a popular man with 
the official class. He is not only too outspoken, 
but too honest. Although he has held some 
of the highest offices, no one ever accused him 
of stealing or taking bribes. Although he is 
a poor man, his neighbors all know that he 
always pays his debts, and is almost the only 
man who never keeps his grocer and his 
butcher waiting for their dues. 

He declares himself a good Mussulman, but 
his definition of the faith of Islam is one that 
would include a good many who never thought 
of calling themselves Mussulmans. “ Who- 
ever believes that there is one God, to whom 
all men are responsible for their actions, that 
man,” he says, “is a good Mussulman.” 

He has but one wife, and the family-life in 


his house, except as it naturally follows the 
external customs of the country, is more like 
that of New England than like what we 
imagine to be the family-life of the Turks. 
All English and American ladies who visit 
them are charmed with its simplicity and sin- 
cerity. 

I had the other day, in a letter from Tur- 
key, an illustration of hisdryhumor. A gen 
tleman spoke to him of Victor Emanuel, and 
of how remarkable it was that he should have 
died before the Pope. “ Yes,” he said, “ it 
was a mean little intrigue of the king to slip 
off ahead of the Pope to the other world and 
secure the best place, that he might continue 
to worry the old man there.” 

He was once appointed Minister of Indirect 
Taxes, and wished to purify the custom-house 
at Constantinople, which was notoriously cor- 
rupt. He sent for the greatest thief there, 
a high official, and told him that he had 
special confidence in him, and wished his aid 
in selecting good men fiom the present em- 
ployés. He begged him to give him a list of 
those who could be trusted. Of course, the 
man gave him a list of all his own confed- 
erates, but was astonished the next day to 
find himself and all his friends turned out in 
disgrace. 

The chief fault of Achmet Vefik Pacha as 
an official is that he has not a very high 
opinion of the ability or honesty of many of 
his associates in office, and is not inclined to 
conciliate them. They look upon him as 
arbitrary and unpractical, and do not enjoy 
his freedom of speech. Still, he won the 
highest praise last year as President of the 
Turkish Chamber of Deputies, and I believe 
gave universal satisfaction, although many 
predicted that he would fail in that most diffi- 
cult position. 

His present appointment is very significant, 
not only as a tribute to his ability and in- 
tegrity, but from the fact that he is thorough- 
ly pro-English and anti-Russian. He is the 
most intimate friend in Constantinople of 
Mr. Layard, the British Ambassador. This 
would seem to prove that, although there bas 
of late been a popular outbreak of feeling 
against England in Constantinople, the Sul- 
tan is still wise enough to see that England 
continues to be the most sincere and honest 
friend of the Ottoman Empire. 





From the New York Tribune. 
EVOLUTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


An unusually large audience gathered on 
the 4th inst. in Association Hall, to hear 
Professor Charles F. Chandler lecture on 
Photography. The lecture was a rapid re- 
view of the stages of evolution in photo- 
graphy from the first rude sun-pictures to the 
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most perfect specimens made to-day. The 
various styles of photographs were illustrated 
by pictures, and some of the processes were 
exhibited on the platform. 

That chemical decomposition, said the lec- 
turer, is affected by the solar rays, appears to 
have been known to the ancient Egyptians. 
They are supposed to have been familiar with 
the action of light on silver, by which it is 
blackened and pictures made. The first au- 
thentic record of pictures made by solar 
agency is found in Cooper’s “ Rational Recre- 
ations,” published in England in 1774. An 
account is given of the marking of bottles by 
the action on silver salts. Schiele next ex- 
perimented on the result of exposing to lizht 
paper made sensitive with salts of silver. He 
recorded that the decomposition or blacken- 
ing was most strongly marked in the violet 
rays of light, and next in orange and yellow. 
He discovered that the most refrangible part 
of the air is that which takes pictures. Bol- 
ton and Watt, in their labors to perfect the 
steam engine at Soho, probably produced the 
first genuine sun-pictures. They were fol- 
lowed by Sir Humphrey Davy and Wedge- 
wood, who prepared sensitive paper, and on 
this placed ferns and other grasses. When 
exposed to light, the parts not covered were 
blackened. ‘The image of the fern appeared 
in white, but the inventors never discovered 
a way to fix the picture. When exposed to 
light it soon turned to black. 

The experiments of Niepce, from 1814 to 
1827, led to the invention of a crude helio- 
type process, by the use of resin and bitumen. 
His pictures were poor, but they induced 
Daguerre, in 1824, to join in experimenting 
with him. In 1839 Daguerre’s process was 
given to the world. When the news was first 
brought to this country, it was regarded as in- 
credible. Only four years before, the public 
had been hoaxed by a cleverly-written ac- 
count, in a New York paper, of what Lord 
Ross had discovered in the moon through his 
big telescope at the Cape of Good Hope. A 
very graphic account of the moon’s inhabi- 
tants was given, and the article gained in 
reality from a skillful use of scientific terms. 
It was several months before the great “ moon 
hoax” was exploded. So people were nat- 


urally skeptical about Daguerre’s astonishing. 


story. One man in this city believed it, that 
was Dr. John W. Draper. [Applause]. He 
had investigated the subject, and his famili- 
arity with physics and optics gave him a clew 
to important improvements, which he soon 
announced. 

Daguerre’s process was, in brief, to place a 
piece of copper plated with silver over a ves- 
se] of iodine, when heated, the vapor of io- 


dine attacked the silver and produced a coat- 
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ing of iodide of silver; the plate was then 
placed in a camera, and when the image fell 
on the sensitive plate, a picture was procuced. 
This was not apparent at first. 
could see no trace of a picture. 
away his plates in a dark closet; when he 
brought them out, several weeks afterward, 
behold, the pictures had come fourth clear and 
distinct. 
developed them, he discovered some mercury, 
and, on vaporizing this, found at last the 
needed substance. A gentleman in Brooklyn 
has revived what may be called the “ lost. 
art” of Daguerre, and now produces very 
perfect specimens of those pictures. 


Daguerre 
He stowed 


In searching for the agent that had 


Landscapes were all that Daguerre could 


take; as it required an hour to fix the pic- 
ture, no human endurance was equal to such 
a strain. 
lenses he could shorten the time. 
posed that the yellow tinge of the complexion. 
would be fatal to the picture. 
to bring out a dredging box from the kitchen, 
and powder the face of the sitter, who was 
then placed under blue glass. 
hold out for twenty minutes, he secured a pic- 
ture. 
picture, sitting down calmly in front of his 
camera for a half-hour, and then proceeding 
to develop the negative. But the great trouble 
with daguerrotypes was the expense. 
picture required a new plate. 


Dr. Draper found that by inverted 
t was sup- 


Draper used 
If he could 


In fact, Dr. Draper often took his own 


Each 
An Englishman, Fox-Talbot, produced a 


silver paper photograph, which was the germ 
of the modern process. 
now carried on in Germany. It was large- 
ly used during the Franco-Prussian war for 
the making of maps. 
vey had been made, an officer could be pro- 
vided with a good map of the hostile terri- 
tory. Several chemists tried to find some- 
thing better than paper to hold the sensitized 
silver salts. The great development came in 


Talbot's process is 


An hour after a sur- 


1841 when Schonbeir, of Basle, discovered 
gun-cotton. Cotton, he found, when exposed 
to nitric acid became explosive, and soluble 
in a mixture of alcohol and ether. The dis- 
covery of this latter property was the founda- 
tion of photography. When gun-cotton is 
dissolved in alcohol and ether, collodion re- 
sults; it forms a film on the surface of a 
plate which holds-the silver salts. It gives 
us all our negatives from which thousands of 
pictures may be struck off. 

The process of taking a photograph was 
then shown by the professor and his assistants. 
The camera obscura used was a large one, 
employed in a recent forgery suit to dectect 
the spurious signatures to several checks. It 
was the reverse of those in common use, the 
picture being placed inside and the ground 
glass plate without. A cap, the lecturer said, 
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is an important part of the camera, but some- 
times it plays sad havoc. One of the English 
parties who went out to take views of the last 
transit of Venus, returned home with many 
plates. When these came to be developed, 
‘Venus would not appear. It was found that 
the cap over the camera had not been re- 
moved ; hence, they came back with blank 
plates. It must be remembered that there is 
no picture on the plate when it comes from 
the camera. This is developed by proto-sul- 
phate of iron, which precipitates the silver 
and makes the outlices of the picture visible 
to the eye. When subjected to hyposulphate 
of soda, dried and varnished, this plate forms 
a negative. 

An ambrétype is a negative mounted on a 
dark surface. This is usually a coat of black 
varnish. Silver prints are made by exposing 
paper dipped in chloride of silver to light 
under a silver negative. A number of. these 
prints were shown, and the method explained 
of producing moonlight effects. Photographs, 
said the lecturer, never produce nature ex- 
actly—which is rarely to be desired. The 
next two steps in photography were the intro- 
duction of gelatine with pigments to form a 
sensitized plate, and the printing of negatives 
with printer’s ink. By the method devised 
by Albert, of Munich, 400 pictures may be 
printed in a day. Albert, of Munich, as 
well as Edward Bierstadt, of this city, are 
engaged in perfecting a process for printing 
photographs in colors. The lecturer then gave 
a description of the methods of producing 
heliotypes, photo-lithographs, etc., exhibiting 
illustrations of each. 


Among the articles of food which are speci- 
fied by Napier as pre-eminent for antagonism 
to alcohol are macaroni, haricot beans, dried 
peas and lentils, all of which should be well 
boiled and flavored with plenty of butter or 
olive oil. The various garden vegetables are 
said to be helpful, but a diet mainly com- 
posed of them would not resist the tendency 
to intemperance so effectually as one of maca- 
roni and farinaceous food. 

From this point of view highly glutinous 
bread would be of great utility, but it should 
not be sour, such acidity being calculated to 
foster the habit of alcoholic drinking. A like 
remark may be applied to the use of salted 
food. 

If we inquire the cause of a vegetarian’s 
alleged disinclination to alcoholic liquors, we 
find that the carbonaceous starch contained in 
the macaroni, beans or oleaginous aliment ap- 
pears to render unnecessary, and therefore 
repulsive, carbon in an alcoholic form.— 
Scientific American. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE DEATH OF JOSEH BROWN, WHO SUF: 

FERED IMPRISONMENT IN YORK CASTLE 

FOR REFUSING TO PAY TITHES. 


Reading in your paper the very interesting 
account of ‘“‘The Lothersdale Friends in 
York Castle,” Montgomery’s touching lines 
to the memory of one of these sufferers were 
revived in my recollection. They are not 
given in Dana’s “Household Book of 
Poetry,” and I am inclined to think they are 
not generally familiar to the young of the 
present day. Without meaning to disparage 
more modern poetry, an old woman may be 
allowed to express a fear that, what is called 
a cultivated and artistic taste in that as in 
many other things, may cause a neglect of 
those more simple appeals to our highest feel- 
ings, which, stored in the memory in youth, 
by the aid of harmonious cadence and rythm 
are rarely forgotten, and who can say that 
they may not be amongthe myriad influences 
that yo to the formation of character? Not 
having Montgomery’s poems at hand, I give 
from memory the lines alluded to. M. 

Spirit, leave thine house of clay! 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath ! 
Spirit, cast thy chains away ! 
Dust, be thou dissolved in death ! 
Thus thy guardian angel spoke, 
As he watched thy dying bed ; 
As the bonds of life he broke, 
And the ransomed captive fled. 
Prisoner, long detained below! 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest! 
Welcome from a world of woe! 
Welcome to a land of rest! 





DIET AND THE DRINK-APPETITE. 

Charles Napier, an English scientific man, 
has been testing the truth of Liebig’s theory 
that liquor-drinking is compatible with ani- 
mal food, but not with a farinaceous diet. 
The experiment was tried upon twenty-seven 
liquor-drinking persons, with results substan- 
tiating the Liebig theory. Among the most 
striking instances of reform brought about by 
a change of diet was that of a gentleman of 
sixty, who had been addicted to intemperate 
habits for thirty-five years, his outbursts 
averaging one a week. His constitution was 
so shattered that he had great difficulty in 
insuring his life. After an attack of deliri- 
um tremens, which nearly ended fatally, he 
was persuaded to enter upon a farinaceous 
diet, which, we are assured, cured him com- 
letely in seven months. He seems to have 
en very thin at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, but by the close of the period 
named had gained twenty eight pounds, be- 
ing then of about the normal weight for a 


i ( Thus thy guardian angel sang 
person of his height. 


As he bore thy soul on high, 
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While with hallelujahs rang 
All the region of the sky. 


Ye that mourn a father’s loss, 
Ye that weep a friend no more, 

Call to mind the Christian cross, 
Which your friend, your father, bore. 


Grief and penury and pain, 
Still attended on his way, 

And oppression’s scourge and chain, 
More unmerciful than they. 


Yet while traveling in distress, 
(’Twas the eldest curse of sin), 

Through the worids’ waste wildefness, 
He had Paradise within, 


And along tbat vale of tears, 

Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still the shining path appears, 

Where the mourner walked with God. 


Till his master from above, 

When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of his love, 

To convey the wanderer home. 


Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 

And the steeds that cleft the wind, 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 

When his mantle dropt behind ? 


Ye that caught it as it fell, 

Bind that mantle round your breast; 
So in you his meekness dwell, 

So on you his spirit rest. 


CURE FOR HYDROPHOBIA. 


In reply to C. W.C., p. 168, I can give 
some facts which may be of use to somebody, 
thereby saving life. The time between the 
biting of an animal by a mad dog and show- 
ing signs of hydrophobia is not less than nine 
days, but may be nine months, After the 
animal has become rabid, a bite or scratch 
with the teeth upon a person, or slobber com- 
ing in contact with a sore or raw place, would 
produce hydrophobia just as soon as though 
he had been bitten by a mad dog. Hydro- 
phobia can be prevented, and I will give 
what is well known to bean infallible remedy, 
if properly administered, for man or beast. 
A dose for a horse or a cow should be about 
four times as great as for a person. It is not 
too late to give medicine any time before the 
spasms come on. 

The first dose for a person is one and a half 
ounces elecampane root, bruised, put in a pint 
of new milk, reduced to one-half by boiling, 
then taken all at one dose in the morning, 
fasting until afternoon, or at least a very light 
diet after several hours have elapsed. The 
second dose the same as first, except take two 
ounces of the root; third dose the same as 
last, to be takex every other day. Three 
doses are all that is needed, and there need 
be no fear. This I know from my own ex- 
perience, and know of a number of other 





cases where it has been entirely successful. 
This is no guess work. Those persons I allude 
to were bitten by their own dogs, that had 
been bitten by rabid dogs, and were penned 
up to see if they would go mad ; they did go 
mad, and did bite the persons. 

This remedy has been used in and about 
Philade]phia for forty years and longer, with 
great success, and is known as the Goodman 
remedy. I am acquainted with a physician 
who told me he knew of its use for more than 
thirty years, but never knew of a case that 
failed where it was properly administered. 
Among other cases he mentioned was one 
where a number of cows had been bitten by 
a mad dog. To half of this number they ad- 
ministered this remedy, to the other half not. 
The latter all died of hydrophobia, while 
those that took the elecampane and milk 
showed no signs of that dieare—R. C. Shoe- 
maker, in Country Gentleman, Montgomery 


County, Pa. 








ITEMS. 


A sEconp telegraph cable has just been laid be- 
tween Jamaica and Santiago de Cuba. 


THERE are twenty-five female students in the Wo- 
men’s Laboratory of tbe Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Tue Cleveland Board of Education has resolved 
to nominate six women and six men, who shall be 
fnvited to visit the schools and examine the same, 
and report their condition; said visitors not to be 
connected in any way with the schools. 


CounTERFEIT trade dollars have been discovered 
in circulation at New York. * Their appearance is 
said to be good, and it is hard to detect them. The 
bad pieces are nearly twenty grains lighter than the 
genuine, and a very little smaller in size. 


THE mail service in California has been greatly 
delayed by the recent storms and floods. Nearly 
all the railway lines in the State were broken, the 
roads rendered impassable, bridges and ferries car- 
ried away, and in some instances mail matter dam- 
aged or destroyed by exposure to the rain. 


On the 8th inst. a number of tests were made in 
Philadelphia with an Edison instrument, at the 
Third street office ef the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and so perfectly did it record the sounds 
and then speak them back itself, that not only were 
the words repeated by the instrument again and 
again, but the Scottish accent of the original 
speaker was exactly reproduced from the little ma- 
chine. 


Tue Jilinois, of the American Steamship Line, 
which sailed for Liverpool on the 7th inst., took 
out a cargo valued at $214,320. In her freight were 
included 15,300 bushels of corn, 3,441 packages of 
provisions, 1,252 quarters of fresh beef, 216 racks 
of lard, 114 packages of tobacco, 100 tierces of 
beef, 1,200 bags of oatmeal, 305 cases of canned 
goods, 100 barrels of oysters and 202 bales of hops. 

The Red Star steamer Switzerland sailed the next 
morning for Antwerp, with a large cargo, including 
34,000 bushels of corn, 106 cases of lawn mowers, 
301 hogsheads of tallow, 2,349 packages of provi- 
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sions, 9,000 staves and a quantity of miscellaneous 
merchandize. 


Tue Eastern Question.—The Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Zimes of the 8th inst. says: 

‘- It seems certain that France would readily con- 
sent to England’s obtaining complete security in 
regard to the Suez Canal, but would do her utmost 
to dissuade England from occupying Egypt. France 
desires joint action with England respecting Egypt.” 

The Zimes of the 11th inst. also states: 

“It is reported that the last clause of the treaty 
is to the effect that Russia and Turkey will regard 
the treaty as solidaire, implying that they will not 
recognize the right of any power to interfere with 
its terms, except as regards the question of the 
straits and settlement ot the boundaries of Monte- 
negro.” 


Our Minister to Japan sends the State Depart- 
ment several despatches, showing Japanese pro- 
gress in modern civilization. The third annual re- 
port of the Ministry of Education, for 1875, shows 
that in a population of 34,000,000 there were 24,- 
275 schools, having 44,000 teachers, and an attend- 
ance of 1,926,000 pupils, only one-fourth of whom 
were girls. The income of the public school fund 
for the same year was $6,238,096, including $1,140,- 
000 of voluntary contributions, and the expendi- 
tures were only $4,210,473. An agricultural col- 
lege, with a staff of foreign teachers, was opened at 
Tokio, by the Mikado, on the 24th of January last, 
and, to crown all, ‘the telephone has been intro- 
duced into practical use under direction of the Ja- 
panese Government.”—Public Ledger. 


Tue Term “ Porrs.”—The term “ Porte,” which 
is used to denote the adminioctrative government of 
the Ottoman Empire, and includes the Sultan the 
Grand Vizier and the great Council of State, had 
its origin in this way: In the famous institutes 
established by the warrior Sultan, Mahomed II, the 
Turkish body politic was described by the metaphor 
of a stately tent whose dome rested upon four pil- 
lars. ‘ The viziers formed the first pillar, the judges 
the second, the treasurers the third, and the secre- 
taries the fourth.” The chief seat of government 
was figuratively named “The Lofty Gate of the 
Royal Tent,” in allusion to the practice of earliest 
times, when the Ottoman rulers sat at the tent door 


to administer justice. The Italian translation of 
this name was “La Porto Sublima.” This phrase 
was modified in English to the “ Sublime Porte,’’ 
and finally the adjective has been dropped, leaving 
it simply “‘ The Porte.’— The Record. 


Iraty.—On the 7th inst. King Humbert opened 
the Italian Parliament ia person. In his speech he 
referred to the late Pope as follows: 

“Pope Pius IX, after governing the Church for 
32 years, has descended to the tomb, regretted and 
venerated. The rites of electing his successor have 
been performed in perfect freedom and without dis- 
turbing the tranquility of the State, the peace of 
conscience, or the independence of the ministers of 
religion.» By maintaining our institutions and 
reconciling respect for religion with a determined 
defence of State laws and the principle of civiliza- 
tion, we prove how great are the fruits of liberty. 
We are confident that in our hands Italy will not 
fall from her exalted position.” 

A telegram dated from London on the 8th inst. 
States: 

“Kiog Humbert having deputed a prelate from 
upper Italy to congratulate Pope Leo on his acces- 
sien to the Papal throne, the ‘Pope thanked the 
King verbally by the same intermediary.” 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS 
Within the limits of Nottinghara Quarterly Meeting. 
Drumore, 3d mo. 17th, 10 A.M. 
Fairfield, same afternoon, at 3 P.M. 
East Nottingham, 4th mo. 21st, at 10 A.M. 
Rising Sun, same afternoon, 3 P.M. 
East Land, 5th mo. 19th, 10 A.M. 
Little Britain, same afternoon, 3 P.M. 





The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
occurs neat Fourth-day afternoon, Third mo. 20th, 
at 4 o’clock. It is very desirable to have the gen- 
eral attendance of our members. 





Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meets this 
(Seventh-day) evening, 16th inst., at 8 o’clock, in 
Race street Monthly Meeting room. 

ALFRED Moors, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 12, 1878. 


STOCK MARKET. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. FovuatH-paY, 13th.—FLourn—There was 
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Lehigh Valley RR..... sseee 3844@ 3834 | Cranberries, per crate......... 2 00@ 2 75 | No. 1 Michigan white at $1.31, with No. 
Minenhiill RR.......00...ccce-rseeeee 46 @ 47 Cabbage, per 100... - 2 00@ 4 00| 2 red Western quoted at Open Soard for 
Nesquehoning RR .....+...000 45 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 1244@ _ 14 | elevator delivery at $1.27 bid and $1.2914 
Norristown RR........ ° see 9744@ 98 “ Western, ” 1Z4@ = 13 | asked for Third month. 

Northn Pacific pref............ 16 @ 1644 | Dri’d Apples, evaporated, hb. ¥| CoN was dull and unsettled. London 





Reading RR.......e00000- movceeee 12%@ 14 
United RRs of New Jersey.112 @l1l4 


6@ 
Peaches, pared * 20@ 


R 


and the West came in firmer, but Balti- 


: New Plums, “ 10@ 12] more and Liverpool were lower to sell, 
Lehigh Navigation..........+ 1654@ 1744 | Canned Peaches,3-lbs cans, per and our market closed about Ye. 
Central Transportation...... 35 @ Pb acicsnanas pinsieansennensoaea a Oats were firmer. . 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 16th, 1878. . sty, 
THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY| FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. /[)RY GOODS STORE 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) S W. Cor Seventh and Arch Sts 
. . 4 e 
We have reduced all our goods to cost, and 


This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commence its Spring 
and Summer term on the 18th of Second month | many of them less than cost, comprising a new and 
next. The School Buildings are new and were complete assortment of 
built expressly for educational purposes, The DEBEGES 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abun- ’ 
dantly supplied with fruit and sbade trees. All MELANGES, 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and MOHAIRS, 
MADONNAS, 

SMALL PLAID MOHAIRS, 

and all goods suitable to the wants of Friends. 


diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 

N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 
$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 
PLAIN COATS 


the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 
Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 


West Chester, Pa. 
7 ANTED — BY AN EXPERIENCED, CULTI- 

Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 

ward; other garments in proportion. 


vated lady (a Friend) a situation as compan- 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


ion to an invalid or elderly lady, or housekeeper. 
(Successor to Chas, C. Jackson.) 




















Would teach or do light housework or sewing. A 
pleasant home more desired than high wages. Re- 
ferences exchanged. Address by letter M. W., 

Friends’ Intelligencer Office, 706 Arch street, Phila 


ANTED—A POSITION BY A FRIEND INA 
Friends’ family as seamstress, or would be 
willing to ——- in light housekeeping. Address 
L 


. 8. A., Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
FOR RENT IN BRISTOL. Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 
A very pleasant house, fronting on Radcliff st. ; DENTIST, 


gas, water, hall, open stairs; 4 rooms on first floor, 
4 on second, 3 in attic, ceiled; good dry cellar, 
large summer kitchen, hydrant and coal bins in it ; 
side entrance, garden. Within 3 minutes’ walk of 
Friends’ meeting and school and of numerous cars 
or boats; post-office in same block. Possession at 
lst of Fourth mo. Apply to 
EMMOR COMLY, Bristol, Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 


PHILADELPHIA. 
where it has been introduced. The right men can H 8 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State Carpenters and Builders, 


Assayer of Massachusetts, 114 State Street, Boston 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) 


tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
PHILADELPHIA. 


particulars on application. 
THOS. WARING & BRO., JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
GAML. BR. THOMPSON 


Colora, Cecil county, Md. 
No. 256 oN. Twentieth 8t. No, 1115 5 Citron St. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address oO ARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


M. B., Burlington, N. J. 
MARIA 0, PARTENHEIMES, MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 


BONNET MAHER, 
33 Morth Seoond &t., Phila. 


512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and Tth-day morning.) , 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 18365. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON,. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 





No. &45 North Tenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 











FRIENDS 


INTELLIGENCER. 





MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE. 


Any Friend wishing to lease this Institution for 
the coming year, or pay one wishing to secure posi- 
tion as Superintendent, Governor, Master Mechanic 
or Teacher in any partment, will at once apply 
to the undersigned. Those making application will 
please furnish the nate of a Friend or two for 
reference. JAMES W. HAINES, M.D., 

Waynesville, Ohio. 
JESSE WRIGHT, 
Springboro, Ohio. 


London Grove Friends’ School, 


Located on the Meeting-house grounds, will me 
mence its Summer Term on 29th of Fourth month 
next. It affords advantages for a good academic 
education. Boarding can be had in Friends’ fam- 
ilies, near the school. Address 
-  §AULIE BE. BOLTON PYLE, Instructor. 
London Grove, Chester co., Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family.’ Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 

MARYA. GILBERT, 
Oarversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ITE TO 
NURSERY 


it-Plants, Evergreens, Fruit 
0, well rooted Osage Orange, 
apport: Ook Colossal Sneeregne, 

e Plants, 
F. a. BIDDLE, 
‘Chadd’s Fora, ‘Delaware Co., Pa. 


2,500,000 Sirona ae Blackberry, 


Aneige Ba aie jo guLNCTED ‘Yaa TfE, ‘Grn 3 ve 


ia. ‘around. By mail, 10 for t, 100 cy $5, 











For price-list of Small 
Trees, etc., true to —e 
one and two years 
Rhubarb —— weet 
in season, Address 


1 » Wilson Albany, © Chas. Downs Monarch 
Pee "fencocky bene Prolific, $2 = 'y oes 
Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Sterling, Jocunda, $5 


1, 060." ALL PURE. Catalo —_ free. Cut this out. 
JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


sath TREES AND PLANTS sci, ‘eives. 


‘Strawberris, eeoteemient 


: Biackbonties and Pea Vines 7 the doz., 100, 1,000 or 
10,000. All goods packed and delivered at depot without 
extra c' ress 


e. Price-list eee. ¢ id 
. C. DeCOU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





= <= HEAVIEST ROOFING 


Send fo 
aa eaor a [a St Phils Philada. 


ENN ROOFING €0., 107 
ENT on piestion—BRIGGS & BRO.’S 
S Ce REY, table Ca “ye Our large crops 





enable at to = LL SEEDS 
ESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILL. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


§.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture; the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 8S. 11th St., Phila. 


~ HOUSEKEEPERS? 
FURNISHING STORE 


A full assortment of 


REFRIGERATORS, from 84.00 to 50.00. 


KITOHEN AND preg. TABLES. 
ANTI-PROOF PROVISION, SAFES, 


d a genera wiLEaR of 


— Woon Mitt Hub TAe = — 
Hae ARY 1 ares 
CHAMBER COMMODES of all kinds and ise z 


BOOT-BLAOKING CASES IN @ 
E. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, below Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723,46. 
ane Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. 


— premiumsare returned to the members every year o- 
rnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. Ail po! 
Endowment polities 


icies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Agents Wanted. Apply to H.&. 
President, 92. 


issued at life rates. 
STEPHENS, — 1 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 





J. WM. HUTCHINSON. 
Lateof Baltimore. 


HUTCHINSON BRO’S. 


Successors to Vinton & Hutchinson, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS, 


No. 869 BROADWA ¥, 
2d door below 18th st. New York. 


Samples made subject to approval. Directions for meas- 
uring sent by mail. Goods delivered to any part of 
the country, free of express charges. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRA PHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing i in all its branches. Special atten- 


R. H. HUTCHINSON 


tion given to copying old pictures. 





